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The diseases of importance are :
(1)  Tuberculosis.
(2)  Mastitis.
(3)  Cowpox.
(4)  Foot and Mouth Disease.
(5)  Actinomycosis, Botriomycosis and Actino-bacillosis.
(6)  Anthrax.
(7)  Rabies.
(8)  Contagious Abortion.
(9)  Milk Fever.
(10) Digestive Affections,
(n) Sore Teats.
(12)   Sterility.
(13)  Acetonaemia.
(14)   Johne's Disease.
(15)  Trichornonas Disease.
(1) Tuberculosis
This disease is very prevalent in the dairy herds of our country. It has
been estimated by various reliable authorities that the incidence of tubercu-
losis in all degrees among dairy cows is not less than 30 per cent., an enormous
percentage in what are primarily food-producing animals. There is, however,
considerable variation of incidence in various parts of the country. It is low
in Wales, south-western and northern England and in southern Scotland,
but is high in the rest of England and in many parts of Scotland while it is
very high in the Midland counties. All animals affected with this disease
do not necessarily secrete tubercle-infected milk, although examinations
of various types of market milk in different areas have proved that between
6 and 7 per cent, of such milk contains living tubercle bacilli. The importance
of the high percentage of cattle affected by tuberculosis in some form or
another lies in the fact that, although the animals may not be secreting
infected milk at any given time, they are potential infective agents. Further,
there is no indication that bovine tuberculosis is rapidly decreasing, while
there is also no evidence to show that bulked raw-milk supplies possess a
reduced percentage of the organisms of this disease.
A herd which is free from tuberculosis is healthier in every way while
the working life of each animal is extended, as both sickness and death-
rates fall. Financially, too, considerable benefits accrue, the stock costs
no more for feeding-stuffs or labour while the capital value of the herd is
considerably increased.
Methods of Infection
Infection generally takes place through the living bacilli, discharged in
some manner by a diseased animal, being absorbed by a susceptible contact.
There are three ways in which this infection may take place :
(a) By Inhalation. The bacteria may be inhaled by a healthy animal from
the respirations of an affected neighbour which contaminates the air of the cow-
shed. In moist, warm atmospheres, the surroundings of a badly affected animal
provide one of the most certain sources of infection. Dried particles of infected
dung may be disseminated in the air of the cowshed by the movement of a manure
covered tail, and this dust may be inhaled by other animals.
(6) By Iwgestion. The affected animal may cough into the feeding trough,
the drinking-bowl or trough, or other source of water supply, polluting the water
or the food with mucous discharges ejected from the throat or lungs. In this
way the infection can be easily passed on to other animals who may swallow the
infective material. The licking of the wall or feeding trough' after an infected